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KNITWEAR 


MAKE-OVER! 

by 


CLARICE   L.  SCOTT,   clothing  specialist 
ANNE  HAGQOD,  scientific  aide 


Stop  look  and  think  it  ovei  before  you  throw 
o.say  that  old  bathing  suit  damaged  by  moths,  the 
sweater  with  perspiration  sfam:>  old  winter  under- 
wecr  or  any  knitted  garment  Old  as  these  clothes 
mcy  look  if  the  materials  are  still  good  you  can 
make  them  into  new    attractive  garments 

But  con  you  make  over  knitwear'  This  is  a 
question  many  homemakers  ask  because  they  are 
afraid  it  will  ravel. 

Yes  you  can.  Old  knits"  are  as  easy  to 
handle  :ind  remake  into  new  garments  as  are  woven 
materials.  Many  won't  rovel  end  those  that  do 
con  be  cut  and  sewed  with  special  finishes  to  hold 
them 

Don  f  waste  time  and  material  by  making  clothes 
that  aren't  needed  Before  you  start  work  look 
Dvei  the  clothing  of  your  family.  Decide  how  to 
use  these  old  knits  to  save  buying  new.  Some  you 
may  be  able  to  use  by  themselves  Others  may 
need  to  be  combined  with  a  little  new  material  or 
maybe  two  old  garments  can  be  used  together  for  a 
child's  suit. 

Here  are  special  pointers  for  giving  new  life  to 
old  knitwear: 

Cleaning 

Old  clothes  are  usually  neglected  in  their  lost 
days  Carefully  wash  block  and  mend  the  ones 
you  are  going  to  use  and  you'll  be  surpnsed  how 
new  they  will  look. 

To  wash  wool  rayon  and  cotton  knits  use  mild 
rich  lukewarm  suds.  Take  care  not  to  rub  twist  or 
Anng  the  material  Rinse  the  garments  several 
times  in  lukewarm  water  until  they  are  free  of  soap 

Bleach  or  dye  the  material  if  the  color  looks  dull 
and  old,  or  if  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  use  you  have  in 
mind.  Sometimes  dye  of  the  same  color  will  give 
new  life  to  faded  material  FoIIoa  directions  on 
the  package  exactly  and  be  sure  to  use  the  dye  or 
bleach  thatismade  for  the  kind  of  material  you  have 


Drying    I-  nil    mi  iterials         the       jl      ..  . ,  im 

portant  Always  spread  the  garment  or  its  pieces 
on    something    flat    and    absorbent    to    dry     such    as 

paper  covered  with  a  towel  Kmis  stretch  if  hung 
over  a  line.  If  the  knit  is  nbbed  or  tends  to  diaw 
up  spread  it  out  on  a  firm  surface  such  as  corrugated 
cardboard  Smooth  and  pull  the  ribbing  stiaight,- 
pin  edges  with  noniust  pins  sticking  them  in  upright 
and  close  together  Dry  woolens  at  room  tempera- 
ture, too  much  heat  or  cold  mats  and  hardens  them 

Steam  press  the  knit  from  the  wiong  side  when 
dry.  To  do  this  cover  the  material  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  press  lightly  This  straightens  uneven 
edges  removes  pin  marks  and  gives  a  fresh  new  look. 

Mending 

To  mend  tiny  breaks  catch  each  loop  with  sewing 
thread  and  tie  it  securely  on  the  wrong  side 

To  mend  larger  holes  ravel  yarn  from  pocket 
collar  or  trim  that  will  not  be  needed  Wrap  the 
yarn  around  a  small  j ai  just  tight  enough  to  remove 
the  kinks — then  steam  or  wet  it  thotoughly  and  let 
dry  Or  you  may  be  able  to  match  the  color  and 
size  of  yarn  at  the  store.  If  you  can't  get  the  exact 
shade    a  near-piatch  may  be  dyed. 

Plain  knits  can  be  mended  either  by  knitting  in  a 
patch  or  by  filling  in  the  space  with  a  "knit-stitch 
mend "  made  with  a  needle  as  shown  below: 


1  .  Frame  the  hole  by  making  two  crosswise 
cuts — one  above,  the  other  below  the  hole. 
Ravel  to  the  ends  of  the  cuts,  forming  a  square 
or  rectangle. 


2.  Thread  each  loose  end  into  the  needle 
Working  from  the  underside,  pull  each  end 
back  into  the  goods  to  fasten  it. 


3.  Zigzag  across  the  hole  lengthwise  with 
matching  yarn,  catching  loops.  Then  make 
knit   stitches  to  match  stitches  in  material. 


Cutting  and  Seaming  Knit  Goods 


Cut  old  knitwear  just  as  you  would  other 
material.  Washings  and  wear  mat  knit  goods  so 
it  won't  ravel  readily.  Cut  around  pattern  pieces 
as  usual.  If  the  material  is  loosely  knit,  machine- 
stitch  close  to  the  edge  before  or  just  after  cutting. 

The  best  way  to  separate  the  material  if  you  want 
a  straight  edge  crosswise,  is  to  pull  out  a  thread 
instead  of  cutting  (A).  This  separates  the  material 
neatly,  leaving  loops  that  make  it  easy  to  overhand 
one  edge  to  another,  or  to  finish  the  edge  with 
single  crochet. 

The  Kind  of  seam  you  use  depends  on  the  knit 
and  the  garment.  If  the  knit  is  heavy  for  seaming, 
first    machine-stitch   the    cut    edges   and    cover   them 


with  single  crochet.  Then  join  the  edges  by  simple 
oveihanding  or  crochet  (B). 

With  lightweight  materials,  plain  seams  con  often 
be  used  if  they  are  finished  securely.  To  keep  the 
taw  edges  from  fraying  or  curling,  they  may  be  held 
together  and  covered  with  blanket  stitching  01 
single  crochet  (C). 

A  strong,  flat  tailored  finish  for  lightweight  and 
mediumweight  knits  is  made  by  pressing  the  seam 
open,  then  machine  stitching  (on  the  right  side) 
about  V,  inch  on  each  side  of  the  seam  \D). 

For  thick,  bulky  material  such  as  winter  under- 
wear, press  open  the  seam,  machine-stitch  each 
edge    then  overcast,  or  crcss-stitch  to  the  garment. 


A-  For  a  straight 
edge  crosswise,  pull 
a  thread  instead  of 
cutting. 


D.  Machine-stitch 
cut  edges,  cover 
with  single  crochet, 
then  overhand  edges 
together. 


^..  To  prevent  fray- 
ing, hold  seam  edges 
together  and  cover 
with  blanket  stitches. 


L'.  For  a  firm  flat 
finish,  press  seam 
open,  then  machine- 
stitch  on  each  side. 


D 


BEFORE:  An  oid  twin  sweater  set 
chewed  by  moths. 

NOW:  A  between-season  playsuit — 
that  can  be  worn  underneath  an  outei 
suit  on  cold  days 

The  old  sweaters  were  washed,  then 
pinned  out  straight  and  smooth  to  dry 

The  pattern  was  laid  so  the  long 
sleeves  of  the  sweater  made  the  ragian 
sleeves  of  the  playsuit.  Ribbed  bands 
from  the  short-sleeved  sweater  made 
the  anklets.  When  stitching  ribbed 
cuffs  to  sleeves  or  legs,  stretch  the  ma- 
terial as  you  sew,  then  the  stitching 
won't  break  when  the  suit  is  worn. 

Seams  were  sewed  with  short  machine 
stitches,  then  covered  with  blanket 
stitching. 

Buttons  were  backed  with  tape  so 
they  won't  pull  out  or  strain  the  material 


BEFORE:  Three  partly  worn  cotton 
undershirts,  discarded  by  the  man  in  the 
family. 


NOW:  A  nightgown  for  the  baby- - 
soft,  dainty,  and  easily  washed.  Best 
parts  of  the  shirts  were  used.  The  ma- 
terial was  brightened  by  pastel  pink  dye. 

The  yoke  was  cut  crosswise  of  the 
material  and  doubled  to  strengthen  and 
hold  the  shape.  Seams  are  narrow  and 
plain,  stitched  twice  with  short  machine 
stitches,  as  they  allow  a  little  "give" 
without  breaking.  Seam  edges  were 
covered  with  blanket  stitches. 

Neck,  sleeves,  and  front  were  finished 
with  single  crochet  and  picot  edge, 
which  makes  a  firm  edge  and  a  nice 
trim.  The  bottom  of  the  gown  has  a 
narrow  rolled  hem  stitched  in  by  hand. 


BEFORE:  A  white  cotton  terry  knit 
sweater  put  aside  because  it  had  shrunk. 

NOW:  A  practical  year-round  bath- 
robe that  can  be  washed  and  worn  again 
without  ironing,  The  simple  raglan 
style  is  easy  to  make  and  easy  for  a 
child  to  put  on  without  help. 

Plain  seams  pressed  open,  and  stitched 
again  on  the  right  side  close  to  the  first 
stitching,  make  a  strong,  flat  finish. 
Ribbing  from  the  wrists,  neck,  and  waist 
of  the  old  sweater  was  split  and  seamed, 
making  enough  banding  to  edge  the 
whole  robe. 

To  hold  the  robe  in  place  without 
buttons,  a  piece  of  novelty  cotton  braid 
was  fringed  at  the  ends  and  used  as  a 
belt.  Cotton  string  twisted  into  a  rope, 
or  braided  tape  would  serve  just  as  well. 


BEFORE:  Mother  Hubbard  cotton  knit 
nightgown,  worn  out  at  the  top. 

NOW:  Soft,  comfy  pajamas  for  a  little 
girl.  The  faded  material  and  the  old 
pearl  buttons  were  brightened  by  boiling 
in  peach-colored  dye. 

Plain  seams  were  pressed  open  and 
stitched  flat  on  each  side  to  strengthen 
and  keep  edges  from  curling.  Soft  cot- 
ton muslin  facings  about  the  neck,  front, 
and  back  openings  give  the  firmness  that 
stretchy  material ,  needs,  and  reinforce 
the  buttonholes  and  buttons.  Ribbed 
anklets  for  the  pajamas  were  made  from 
the  wristlets  of  the  gown. 

Embroidery  floss  worked  back  and 
forth  through  the  machine  stitching 
around  the  neck,  front,  and  sleeves 
makes  a  neat,  flat  trim. 


fl 


BEFORE-:  An  almost  new  rayon  jersey 
slip,  caught  and  torn  by  the  wringer. 

NOW:  A  union  suit  for  a  three-year- 
old.  Pattern  pieces  were  arranged 
around  the  holes  so  that  piecing  was 
necessary  only  in  the  crotch,  where  the 
material  needed  to  be  double  anyway. 

Seams  were  pressed  open  and  ma- 
chine-stitched flat  to  the  garment  on 
each  side  of  the  first  stitching. 

Facings  of  soft  woven  cotton  around 
the  neck,  front  opening,  and  drop  seat 
reinforce  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

To  make  shell  edging  for  the  legs,  turn 
a  tiny  rolled  hem.  Take  two  tight 
stitches  over  the  edge,  two  little  hem- 
ming stitches,  then  two  more  tight 
stitches  over  the  edge,  and  so  on, 
making  scallops  about  l  4-inch  wide. 


BEFORE:  A  pastel  cotton  sweater,  old 
but  still  good. 

NOW:  A  child's  overpants  to  slip  on 
before  going  out  on  cold  winter  days. 
After  letting  out  the  double,  ribbed 
waist  band,  the  sweater  was  turned 
upside  down,  so  the  ribbing  formed  the 
waist  band  of  the  pants. 

No  side  seams  were  needed,  as  the 
sweater  was  the  right  width.  Ribbing 
from  the  neck  served  as  leg  bands.  From 
the  sweater  sleeves,  a  double-crotch 
gusset  was  cut  to  strengthen  the  seat. 

Elastic  was  zigzagged  to  the  top  edge 
to  give  a  snug  fit.  Or  without  the  zigzag 
machine  attachment,  elastic  can  be 
sewed  on  with  plain  machine  stitching. 
Be  sure  to  stretch  both  the  knit  and  the 
elastic  as  you  stitch. 


BEFORE:  Man's  white  cotton  under- 
shirt, worn  out  at  the  top. 

NOW:  It's  panties  for  a  little  girl,  com- 
fortable and  durable  with  the  material 
doubled  through  the  crotch.  Worn-out 
knit  panties  that  had  fit  well  were  ripped 
apart  and  used  as  a  pattern. 

Seams  at  the  sides  are  plain,  with  the 
cut  edges  blanket-stitched  together  for 
a  firm,  smooth  finish.  A  rolled  hem  and 
narrow  lace  edging  around  leg  openings 
is  decorative  and  also  durable,  for  both 
the  lace  and  overhanding  keep  the  ma- 
terial from  stretching  out  of  shape. 

The  top  of  the  panties  is  faced  with 
soft  woven  cotton,  with  elastic  run 
through  the  facing  at  the  back 


BEFORE:  A  boys  blue  rayon  jersey 
shirt,  torn  at  the  front. 

NOW:  A  dainty  slip  for  a  little  girl  who 
needs  ext.a  warmth  when  rooms  are 
chilly.  After  the  material  was  washed, 
it  was  laid  out  to  dry  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face, then  pressed. 

Raw  edges  of  the  narrow  plain  seams 
used  in  the  slip  were  blanket-stitched  to- 
gether to  prevent  fraying  and  stretching. 

Armholes,  neck,  and  lower  edge  of 
the  slip  were  first  stitched  by  machine, 
which  makes  it  easy  to  turn  a  tiny  rolled 
hem  on  stretchy  material.  Hems  were 
then  st^ched  in  by  hand  and  edged  with 
narrow  lace  dyed  to  matrh  the  material 
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BEFORE:  One  of  those  long  knit 
skirts  that  date  back  to  the  twenties. 

NOW:  A  between-season  coat,  raglan 
style  because  it  is  easy  to  make  and  not 
quickly  outgrown. 

The  long,  straight  skirt  with  only  two 
seams  and  no  damaged  places,  cut  to 
good  advantage.  The  wide  waist  band 
on  the  skirt  made  ribbed  bandings  for 
the  collar,  front  edge,  and  wristlets  of  the 
coat.  These  were  edged  with  crochet 
and  the  front  bands  were  faced  with 
matching  grosgrain  ribbon. 

To  avoid  thick  seams,  pieces  were 
machine-stitched  about  1/16  inch  from 
the  edge,  covered  with  single  crochet, 
then  overhanded  together.  This  makes 
a  firm  flat  joining  and  a  neat  finish  inside 
and  out.  Yarn  for  crocheting  and  join- 
ing seams  was  raveled  from  the  skirt. 

Before  cutting,  the  buttonholes  were 
stitched  around  by  machine  to  hold  edges 
firm.     This  makes  them  easier  to  work. 


BEFORE:  A  wool  sweater,  soft  and 
good  quality,  but  faded  at  underarm. 

NOW:  A  new  smocked  blue  dress. 
Since  the  wool  had  matted  slightly  and 
would  not  ravel,  the  sweater  was  ripped 
at  the  seams,  washed,  and  the  pieces 
pinned  out  flat  and  straight  to  dry. 

Ribbing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sweater  was  turned  up  to  make  the  yoke 
of  the  dress. 

Side  seams  were  machine-stitched, 
and  the  edges  covered  with  single  cro- 
chet. For  a  flat,  comfortable  finish 
around  the  top  of  the  dress,  sleeve  seams 
were  pressed  open,  the  cut  edges  ma- 
chine-stitched, and  overcast.  The  neck 
opening  was  stitched  by  machine  and 
covered  with  a  few  rows  of  single  crochet. 
Fullness  was  held  in  by  simple  smocking* 
made  with  raveled  yarn. 

Around  the  bottom  edge,  rows  of 
single  crochet  were  used  for  firmness. 


BEFORE:  Two  outgrown  wool  sweat- 
ers— one  light  blue,  one  dark. 

NOW:  A  small  lad's  knitted  suit,  with 
pants  of  dark  blue,-  a  jacket,  light  blue. 

The  top  of  the  pants  was  the  waist 
band  of  the  sweater.  A  beading  was 
crocheted  for  the  elastic.  Through  the 
seat  of  the  pants,  seams  were  taped  so 
they  won't  break  or  ravel. 

The  jacket  seams  were  pressed  open 
and  machine-stitched  again  on  each 
side  of  the  first  stitching  to  hold  them 
flat.  Armhole  seams  were  pressed  open 
and  the  cut  edges  held  flat  to  the  gar- 
ment with  cross  stitches. 

Neck,  sleeves,  and  front  opening  were 
finished  with  crocheted  shell  edge.  At 
intervals,  up  the  front,  loops  were  worked 
to  go  around  the  buttons. 


BEFORE:  Long-legged  cotton  under- 
drawers,  worn  on  hunting  trips  in  the 
good  old  days. 

NOW:  A  practical,  two-piece  suit  for 
a  small  boy.  After  careful  washing,  the 
underwear  was  boiled  in  green  dye. 
Pieces  for  the  pants  were  dyed  darker 
than  those  for  the  jacket. 

Guides  for  cutting  were  a  commercial 
pattern  and  a  good-fitting  old  knit  suit. 
A  knit  garment  "gives,"  so  it  can  be 
cut  a  little  smaller  than  one  of  woven 
material. 

Plain  seams,  pressed  open  and  ma- 
chine-stitched again  on  the  right  side, 
were  used  in  making  the  suit.  Ribbed 
anklets  from  the  underwear  were  split, 
and  the  ends  stitched  together  to  make 
the  cross-grain  trimming  used  on  the 
sleeves,  front,  and  neck  of  the  jacket — 
also  around  the  legs  of  the  pants.  A 
hemmed  casing  was  made  at  the  top  of 
the  pants  for  elastic. 

An  embroidered  monogram  adds  an 
individual  touch. 
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BEFORE:  A  silk  and  wool  union  suit, 
with  scattered  moth  holes. 

NOW:  A  jacket  for  the  youngest  mem- 
ber in  the  family.  The  underwear  was 
pink,  but  faded,  so  it  was  dipped  in  a 
deeper  pink  dye  to  freshen  its  color. 

Seams  of  the  jacket  are  plain,  pressed 
open,  and  held  flat  to  the  jacket  with 
tiny  cross  stitches 

Single  crochet  with  picot  edge  makes 
a  dainty  finish  for  the  front  edqes,  collar, 
and  sleeves.  At  the  same  time,  this 
edge  strengthens  ar>H  holp«  in  KoM  tho 
shape  of  the  jqeke) 


BEFORE:  An  old  sweat  shirt,  dis- 
carded because  gym  days  were  over. 

NOW:  A  soft,  absorbent  bib  and 
quilted  lap  pad  for  the  baby.  The  sweat 
shirt  was  a  dirty-gray  color,  so  it  was 
bleached,  then  turned  inside  out  with 
the  soft  fleece  as  the  right  side.  The 
bib  was  bound  with  dainty  colored  bias 
tape. 

To  make  the  lap  pad  (p  11),  odd 
pieces  were  fitted  together  in  punle 
fashion,  covered  with  cheesecloth  on 
both  sides,  then  basted  and  quilted 
The  pad  was  bound  with  bias  tape. 


BEFORE:  A  yellow  cotton  mesh  sport 
shirt. 

NOW:  New  rompers  for  the  baby. 
Because  of  "give"  in  knit  goods,  the 
rompers  were  cut  a  little  smaller  than 
usual.  The  neck  was  finished  with  a 
bias  tape  facing  and  a  soft  crocheted 
beading  through  which  tape  was  drawn 
to  make  it  adjustable. 

Leg  openings  and  diaper  placket 
were  faced  with  cotton  fabric  to  hold 
their  shape  and  give  the  firmness  needed 
for  buttonholes  and  buttons.  Lower 
edges  of  the  sleeves  were  machine- 
stitched,  then  turned  up  and  catch- 
stitched  in  place. 


BEFORE:  A  wool  sweater,  shrunk  out 
of  fit  because  it  was  washed  in  too  hot 
water. 

NOW:  A  pair  of  baby  soakers.  The 
top  edge  of  these  baby  pants  was 
finished  with  crocheted  beading  and 
shell  edging. 

Ribbed  banding  from  the  waist  of  the 
old  sweater  was  separated  by  pulling 
a  yarn  crosswise.  The  bandings  were 
then  used  to  finish  the  legs  so  they  would 
fit  closely.  When  sewing  the  bands  to 
the  pants,  the  material  was  stretched  so 
the  seams  would  not  bind  or  break  when 
the   pants  were  worn. 


BEFORE:  A  wool  sweater,  too  small 
because  it  shrank  in  washing. 

NOW:  It's  a  sleeveless  sweater.  The 
sleeves  were  taken  out  and  the  armholes 
cut  deeper. 

To  make  the  front  opening,  the  sweater 
was  machine-stitched  twice  down  center 
front,  then  cut  between  stitchings. 

Armholes  and  neck  were  machine- 
stitched  close  to  the  edge  to  hold  their 
shape.  All  edges  were  then  finished 
with  single  crochet  and  shell  edging 
made  from  raveled  yarn.  Where  button- 
holes were  needed,  firm  crocheted  loops 
replaced  the  shells 


BEFORE:   A      good      wool      sweater, 
stained  and  faded  at  underarm. 

NOW:  It's  a  cardigan  for  chilly  days. 
Damaged  parts  of  the  old  sweater  were 
avoided  in  cutting.  Seams  and  edges 
were  finished  with  single  crochet  to  pre- 
vent raveling  and  stretching. 
•  The  front  opening  and  edges  of  band- 
ings, made  from  the  old  collar,  were  fin- 
ished with  single  crochet,  then  over- 
handed  together,  leaving  slits  for  button- 
holes. 
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BEFORE:  An  old  sweater,  stained  and 
matted  under  the  arms. 

NOW:  It's  a  warm  vest  to  wear  over  a 
shirtwaist  blouse.  A  commercial  vest 
pattern  was  used  for  cutting. 

The  waist  band  was  made  from  the 
ribbed  banding  of  the  old  sweater.  The 
back  of  the  vest  and  facings  for  the 
neck,  front,  and  lower  edge  are  of 
woven  cotton  cloth  of  matching  color- 
These  facings  give  a  firm,  smooth 
appearance  to  the  front,  and  a  backing 
for  the  buttons  and  buttonholes. 


BEFORE:  An  old  white  rayon  jersey 
blouse,  discarded  because  it  was  out- 
of-date. 

NOW:  A  becoming  and  practical 
dickey  to  wear  with  a  suit  in  place  of  a 
blouse. 

Both  the  neck  and  waist  band  were 
faced  with  soft  muslin  to  hold  the  ma- 
terial firm.  The  drawstring  neck  and 
the  darts  give  fullness  for  the  bust  and 
also  hide  the  old  stitching  holes. 
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BEFORE:    A  man's  cast-off  sweater. 

NOW:  Cap,  mittens,  and  scarf.  The  cap  was  made 
from  the  bottom  ed3e  of  the  sweater,  as  the  ribbing 
helps  hoid  the  cap  on  the  head  firmly  and  can  be 
turned  up  double  over  the  ears. 

The  knit  goods  was  cut  and  seamed  to  fit  the  head, 
then  seamed  again  across  the  top.  Each  of  the  two 
corners  was  pulled  down  as  shown  and  finished  with 
pom-poms.  Or  the  cap  can  be  drawn  up  in  the 
center  with  one  tassel.  You  can  make  pom-poms 
from  raveled  yarn  that  has  been  wrapped  around  a 
glass  jar,  then  dampened  to  take  out  the  kinks,  and 
dried. 

For  the   mittens   a   commercial    pattern   was   used. 


For  extra  warmth  the  material  can  be  doubled  if  there 
is  enough.  If  not,  use  singly  and  line  with  funy 
woven  cotton. 

For  the  scarf,  two  pieces  of  the  sweater  were  joined 
to  make  it  the  right  length.  Yarns  were  pulled  to 
straighten  the  ends,  then  the  loops  overhanded  to- 
gether for  a  flat  joining  that  is  hardly  noticeable. 


BEFORE:  Men's  cotton  work  socks,  worn  at  heel 
and  toe. 

NOW:  Sturdy  mittens  for  play,  that  are  easy  to  moke 
and  cost  nothing.  Children  can  use  several  pairs  of 
these  in  wintertime.  The  ribbed  tops  of  the  s.ocks 
formed  the  wristlets  of  the  mittens,  and  the  legs 
formed  the  palms. 
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BEFORE:    Rayon  stockings  with  runs  and  hole* 

NOW:  Sturdy  slippers  for  housewear  Dyed  hose 
were  cut  crosswise  into  long  strips,  then  crocheted  over 
small  rope  for  body.  Shape  and  fit  the  slippers  a> 
you  go  to  make  them  the  right  size 


ov«r    the    toes   and    instep       Colored   cord    was    slip 
stitched  around  the  sole  for  trimming  and  r„u  through 
the  top  edge  of  the  slippers  for  ties 

Top  edges  of  the  bedsocks  w<i*  finished  oith 
crocheted  beading,  shell  edge,  und  u  drawstring  to 
tie  them  on. 


BEFORE;    Left  o»er  sciups  of  old  sw^uieis 


BEFORE:    VS  6rn  noveJty  wool  iovk>    with  jw^d  roos 


NOW:    Coxy   bcdio^m  slipptib  und  bedsocki 


NOW:    They  ie  shufflers  01  lounging  jo^iks,  coiy  and 

cute  for  an  evening  at  home       Upuei  puits  of  thv  old 

Soles  of  the  slippers  were  made  of  old  leather       A      soc|<s  were  fjfS,  sewcd  by  nand  to  paJjed  so|es  mode 

straight    piece    of    knit    goods- about    an    inch    wide      from  an  0|j  gfay  fe|f  hat,  then  finished  with  colorful 

around  the  toe,  about  two  inches  around  the  back-       blanket  stitches       Gay    yarn   >t,tchery   decorates  the 

was  fitted  around  the  sole       A  tongue  was  cut  to  fit      front  0f  ,ne  socks. 
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BEFORE:    A    fleece-lined    union    suit,    shrunk 
lengthwise  and  stretched  crosswise. 


BEFORE:  A  wool  bathing  suit,  with  moth  holes 
here  and  there. 


'■> 


NOW:  A  jacket  with  matching  mittens  and 
head  band — the  kind  that  school  girls  like.  The 
union  suit  was  ripped  apart  and  all  usable  pieces 
dyed  red.  The  fleece  side  of  the  material  was 
fluffed  to  use  as  the  outside  of  the  jacket. 

Plain  seams  were  pressed  open  and  not 
finished,  as  this  material  won't  ravel.  Lining  of 
soft  black  cotton  covers  these  seams  and  makes 
the  jacket  warmer.  Colorful  felt  applique  trails 
along  the  front  seams.  \ 

Mittens   and   a   head   band   were   made   from    ' 
left-over  pieces  to  complete  the  outfit. 


NOW:  A  Dutch  bonnet  and  mitten  set,  just  the 
thing  for  school  or  skating.  Fortunately  the 
material  was  thick  and  warm. 

Seams  on  the  mittens  were  joined  with  over- 
handing  after  the  edges  had  first  been  machine- 
stitched  and  covered  with  crochet.  On  the  cap, 
white  wool  single  crocheting  was  used  on  the 
front  edges  and  at  the  joining  of  the  front  and 
back.  It  was  also  used  on  the  wrist  edges  of  the 
mittens. 

White  felt  appfique  and  white  felt  heads  on 
the  hatpins  give  a  gay,  decorative  touch  to  the  set. 
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